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Attachment A 



SUBJECT: The Indue merit of Soviet Defections 

PREPARED BT: ^ J 

The observations and conclusions contained in this report are based 
on the experience of the writer in connection with the subject of induce- 
ment of defection of Soviet eitizens. Some personal experience has been 
had in direct dealing with defectors from the Soviet Union, although the 
writer has also drawn from and given careful consideration to the experi- 
ences of other intelligence officers with idiom he has discussed defection 
and who have had first-hand experience in working with defectors from the 
Soviet Union. As an estimate, probably more than half of the contents of 
this report is based on facts and opinions elicited while associated with 
the CL 
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Factors Contributing to the Decision to Defect 

It is clear that without restricting discussion to a particular indi- 
vidual there will be a number of possible factors likely to influence a 
Soviet to defect. In very few, if any, instances will there be one and 
only one important factor. Analysis of previous defection cases would 
also seem to indicate that those factors which play a major part in the 
decision vary, generally speaking, with the type of individual, e.g., of 
peasant background, factory worker, private in the Soviet army, lieutenant 
in the army. Junior intelligence officers, senior intelligence officers, 
technical personnel, foreign trade representatives, diplomats, etc. 

Some factors these various people are likely to have in common. 

Others will be peculiar to a particular group. Of the fairly substantial 
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number of defectors from the Soviet army, for example, who were enlisted 
men, a large number if not a majority appear to hare acted on impulse. | 

More or less disaffected with the USSE, they were ultimately influenced 
in their decisions by such things as reluctance to leave a mistress be- 
hind when transferred back to the USSR, minor trouble with the authorities 
growing out of infractions of such regulations as those against drunk and 
disorderly conduct, fraternization, unauthorized absence — ever for 
short periods — from their posts or barracks, etc. Such troubles, al- 
though by American standards relatively minor, are punished more severely 
in the Soviet Union. Some comparatively immature and uneducated defectors, 
either military or civilian, have aeted from a spirit of adventure — 
again, apparently an impulse. 

These defectors have usually rationalized their defections as stem- 
ming from ideological convictions, but in numerous cases this seems to 
have occured after the defection. In some instances where the defector 
was being considered for operational use, the interrogatore calculatedly 
and subtly attempted to broaden the base of the defector's disaffection | 
from essentially an isolated Incident to ideological differences with comr 
mnnism, the regime, or the Soviet system. This was done by highlighting 
certain parts of the defector's personal history to the point where he 
would dwell on them long enough to develop a deep sense of injustice or 
personal wrong regarding specific acts or the system as a whole. It is 
recognized that other more basic factors may also have had a marked influ- 
ence on such decisions to defect and that the "incident" may have merely 
been the final source of motivation, although this is a moot question judg- 
ing from the data now available. 
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The point, however, is that few of the defections of Soviets to date 
can be attributed unequivocally and primarily to pure ideological motiva- 
tion. There are fairly numerous instances of defectors who have been 
f ully satisfied that their decision to defect was a proper one who, on be- 
ing asked — perhaps months later — if they believed in communism or the 
theory of communism have replied either in the affirmative or with the 
qualification that certain aspects of communism are good. It would seem 
a mistake to assume that most Soviet defectors are categorically opposed ij 

i 

to communism or that they defected because of this. 

Illogical as it may seem, we should bear in mind that many Soviets 
are confused on the question of political ideology and tend to differen- 
tiate rather sharply between what they consider political theory and 
practice. This may well be because of the dissimulation traditionally 
practiced by communist leaders who caleulatedly mislead their subjects 
by calling falsehoods truth. Perils it could be put this way: the Sov- 

iet system is not what the communists say it is, nor is communism in 
practice and ae exemplified in the Soviet Union what the eommnniata say 
it ie. After this exposition some may prefer to lump together the con- 
tents of paragraphs 1 and 2 below. The writer believes, however, that 
accuracy is best served by making a distinction. 

Here are what seem to be the most common and most pronounced factors 
contributing to the decision to defect: 

1. Granting that we may be inclined to exaggerate the importance 
and incidence of political ideology on the theoretical level as a prime 
cause of defection, it should nevertheless be listed as a factor strongly 
influencing a relatively small number of defectors. It is possible, if 
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not likely, that with the passage of tine, infiltration of more truths 
to the Soviet peoples, and the increase of apparent contradictions of 
communism made manifest to the Soviet people, political ideology will in- 
crease also as an important factor influencing the decision to defect. 

2. Probably the strongest factor influencing the defection of 
Soviets falling within the categoiy of intellectuals is what can be des- 
cribed most simply as disillusionment with, opposition to, or disgust j 
with the Soviet system. Persons falling within this category of defectors 
might very well express themselves as "completely fed up with the systeai." 
Those aspects of the system of Soviet life to which such defectors take 
greatest exception are: 

A. Injustice . There are so many examples of injustice (by 
the standards of any country in the so-called free world) in the Soviet 
Union as to make it pointless to present any here. They appear in every 
field of activity within th e Soviet Union, permeating every level of so- 
ciety. 

B. Oppression by the regime . This is a chronic condition 
affecting in varying degrees nearly every resident of the Soviet Union. 

It becomes particularly significant in connection with this discussion 
when it has been directed pointedly at the individual concerned or at a 
member of his family, or to state it differently, when he has been made 
acutely aware of its presence for one reason or another. 

C. Lack of present security . No one in the Soviet Union can 
feel secure at any time. He can cite numerous examples of persons in 
every line of work and at all levels of the party, military, or government 
who have virtually overnight lost their positions, lost "everything," or 
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been punished far apparently invalid or insufficient cause. A case in 
point, which had a shocking effect on many Soviet citizens, particularly 
members of the M7D, was the deposing, arrest, and execution of L.P. Beriya 
in 1953 • Such actions have a lingering effect of long duration on Soviet 
citizens . They reason that if such can happen to a man like Beriya, it 
could more easily happen to them. It creates an atmosphere of hopeless- 
ness and hand-to-mouth living. There is no sense in diligently and care- 
fully working and building for the future, for the situation of an indi- 
vidual may be changed overnight and all of his hopes erased in one sweep. 

D. Inability to plan for the future . While it is not com- 
pletely true that in the Soviet system an individual cannot plan for the 
future with some possibility of having his plans work out, it is recog- 
nised by all that the plans, no matter how carefully laid, may be com- 
pletely altered by the whims of a superior within the Soviet structure, 
either the government, the military, or the Party. Certainly one thing 
basic to all human beings is the desire for security, and this is impos- 
sible for anyone who is living under the Soviet system. Individual abili- 
ties are not, in many cases, major factors, because any individual is 
merely a pawn in the hands of those who make the Soviet system work. 

A 

E. Falseness and hiding the truth . It has been said by seme 
defectors from the Soviet Union that probably 60 per cent of the residents 
of the USSR aeeept without question whatever is told them by their govern- 
ment and party. It follows, then, that the other AO per cent do not ac- 
cept as true everything which is published through party and governmental 
propaganda media. The falsity of many statements made by the government' 
and by the party is recognized by some Soviet citizens, and this causes 
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than to think and wonder why such falsifications aro necessary. They eon- 
eider it a reflection on their intelligence and an indication of distrust 
of the people by those in positions of authority. The Soviet who recog- 
nises it rejects and resents the falsification as surely as does the citi- 
sen of any other nation. 

F. Interference in and lack of respect for personal relations 
and the lives of the people . A complete lack of respeet for personal re- 
lations of its citisens has been an outstanding characteristic of the Sov- 
iet regimes. There is all too frequently little or no hesitancy in sepa- 
rating husband and wife, and on occasion even parents of children if it is 
considered in the best interests of the government or the party. An indi- 
vidual ' s career can be seriously hindered by factors over which he has 
absolutely no control, such as actions allegedly taken by his parents or 
grandparents. Although this seems completely irrational to a Westerner, 
it is accepted and typical of life in the Soviet Union. A person completely 
innocent of any crime by Western judicial standards can be punished for 
the alleged crimes of a relative. These things are resented, even by those 
persons who are completely the products of a Soviet environment . 

6. Lack of material comforts and conveniences . Although most 
Soviets are not able to compare their material comforts and conveniences 
either in quantity or quality with those of persons having comparable po- 
sitions in countries outside the Soviet orbit, many Soviets are neverthe- 
less well aware and acutely eoncious of their lack of various, almost 
basic, comforts and conveniences. 

H. Unfulfilled promises . The publications of the USSR are 
filled with promises, and the files of out-dated Soviet publications are 
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filled with unfulfilled promises. It has been possible for the Soviet 
Union to promise improvements for the future and to delay fulfillment of 
those promises for years on various pretexts; but there always oomes a 
time when the usual pretexts are inadequate to satisfy the Soviet citizen. 
There has by now accumulated such a vast list of unfulfilled promises that 
even the average Soviet citizen cannot fail to be aware of them. This is 
more than discouraging for some Soviets. It makes them wonder if there 
is any hope for future fulfillment. 

I. Fear as a primary means of control . There is no doubt 
that the primary mechanism or technique of control of the Soviet population 
is Fear. There is not a single rational Soviet citizen anywhere in the 
world today who is not motivated by Fear. The ramifications of this in- 
culcation and encouragement of Fear by the Soviet authorities are them- 
selves things to which defectors take exception. They boo perhaps their 
superior or supervisor malingering and avoiding acts which he knows with 
reasonable assurance are proper because of his fear that such actions may 
be construed by someone as incorrect or improper, and that he will suffer 
as a result, in individual can observe the unpleasant things which are 
done by friends and associates because of Fear. While Fear is admittedly 

a motivating factor in Western society for both good and evil, its omni- 
presence in the Soviet Union is overwhelming by contrast. It is not sur- 
prising that people want to get out from under such an aggregation of 
fears. 

J. Corruption of human beings . It is unpleasant for many, 
perhaps particularly the intellectuals, to see the corruption of human 
beings brought about by the Soviet system. The Soviet system breeds pros- 
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titttter and prostitution; prostitution of tbs individual to the system and 
to those in positions of authority within the system. An honest, sincere, 
and idealistic person mores up the economic and social ladder to a posi- 
tion of increased power and authority, and his friends and associates can 
see the change in personality which takes place. He becomes sucked up ' 
into the group of those who are controlling and suppressing, and he, too, 
most control and suppress or he fails and falls. The higher he goes, the 
more suppressive, oppressive, and authoritarian he must be. He cannot 
suoceed without changing, and it is unpleasant for his associates to see 
such changes, but within the Soviet system there is no other way to attain 
success. All thinking Soviet citizens realize that only those who prosti- 
tute thesmelves to the system can attain success. They are well aware of 
the many incompetent people who have attained success because they have 
been willing to follow implicitly and accept without question or even 
thougit the wishes and the orders of those in positions of higher author- 
ity than themselves. A sincere, conscientious and honest man doesn't 
have much of a chance in the Soviet system. 

K. The aura of suspicion within the Soviet Union . If Fear 
is the primary technique of control of the Soviet population, suspicion 
is a reflection of the fear of those in authority, as well as a concomitant 
of the fears engendered in the Soviet population. Although the word "trust" 
is understood by a Soviet, it is something which he seldom, if ever, exper- 
iences. It has been replaced by suspicion under the Soviet system. The 
final authority in the Soviet Union today, the Central Committee of the 
Conmnnist Party, is suspicious of everyone, including its own membership. 
This suspicion reaches down to the lowest level of Soviet society and 
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spreads out in all directions. A supervisor is suspicious of his employees; 
the employee is suspicious of his fellow employees, who in turn recipro- 
cate this suspicion. A Soviet suspects his associates of improper ac- 
tions or thoughts from the standpoint of loyalty to the regime. At the 
sane time he fears that his associates may suspect him of the same sort 
of thing • Perfectly legitimate activities are delayed or suspended be- 
cause of the suspicion of those in a position of authority that the ul- 
terior motiration behind the acts or actions has not been made clear. 

\i 

This, of course, results in inefficiency which cannot but have an irri- 
tating effect on conscientious people. One would like to feel that he 
is trusted by others, and at the same time be able to feel that he can 
trust certain other friends and associates. It is difficult for the 
Westerner to comprehend, but it is nevertheless true that such is impos- 
sible in the Soviet Union. Suspicion is a factor strongly influending 
the lives of every subject of the Soviet system. 

L. Monotony . The Soviet people have been described by 
some writers as the Gray Masses. Unfortunately, this term, however ac- 
curate, is difficult to fully appreciate and understand for most Western- 
ers since, although fairly widely used, it is seldom defined. Perhaps 
it can be described as monotony of appearance, thought, and action of 
m overwhelming number of people. If the people are themselves monoto- 
nous to a non-Soviet observer, they are the products themselves of 
monotony. They are subjected to monotonous repetitions — in the press, 
the radio, the theatre, the movies, and in the fields of art as a part 
of a calculated scheme of indoctrination by the communist authorities. 
Whereas variety is one of the basic things sought by all peoples, the 
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Soviets seem to have appreciably less of it than most. Listening to the 
Soviet radio, reading Soviet magazines, various publications, including 
novels and short stories, is exceedingly boring to the point of drudgery. 
This results in an unvoiced craving on the part of the Soviet people 
which is very seldom satisfied. 

3. Personal factors occurring with relatively high frequency 
among defectors which are an outgrowth of those aspects of the Soviet 
system recounted in the paragraphs above are easy enough to understand. 

A. Fear of demotion or punishment . The fear of demotion or 
punishment for failure or alleged failure to do one's job properly is a 
fairly constant source of concern to most rational Soviets, particularly 
those who would fall within the category of intellectuals. This fear, 
incidentally, apparently increases with the degree of authority held by 
the given individual. The higher his position, the greater the fear. \ 
It is true that in many instances the Soviets are ruthless in their pun- 
ishment of those who fail in their assignments. While the Soviet system 
possesses a tremendous capacity for punishment, we have in the past, how- 
ever, ascribed to it incorrectly greater irrationality and ruthlessness 
in meting out punishments to those who have failed in assignments than 
is normally the case. It would be a mistake, for example, to assume that 
an MVD officer assigned abroad would be severely punished should one of 
his operations become blown. Whether or not he would receive any punish- 
ment is dependent upon the circumstances surrounding the operation. Even 
those Soviets who get into trouble abroad, on return to the Soviet Union, 
may receive nothing more than a severe reprimand and a reassignment, 
which might, hew ever, be made with the stipulation that they would not be 
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sent abroad on another assignment. Automatic incarceration of such offen- 
ders and particularly severe punishment is not the order of the day. 

What bothers those Soviets assigned abroad who feel that they have made 
mistakes or that they will be accused of making mistakes is not so much 
the fear of incarceration as the knowledge from examples familiar to 
every one of them that they may be demoted, given unpleasant assignments, 
cr forbidden ever to go abroad again. Demotion in the Soviet Union, of 
course, carries with it much more than the loss of title. It includes 
the loss of many privileges and prerogatives of a very basic sort includ- 
ing housing and special purchasing privileges which go with a particular 
job. The knowledge that one probably will not be permitted to go abroad 
again is very likely a very significant factor. There probably are Sov- 
iets abroad today who have no intention to defect, yet who are aware of 
the possibility that they might at some time in the future change their 
minds. They would like to think that the possibility of escape remains 
open. This, of course, would be precluded if they knew that they were 
never to be assigned abroad again. 

B. Desire for a better and more comfortable life . Those 
Soviets who have had an opportunity to reside abroad all become aware of 
the variations in the standard of living within the Soviet Union and the 
standard of living abroad. This is true even though those abroad for 
the most part are required to live a fairly cloistered life. Their own 
personal standard of living abroad may be little better than what they 
enjoyed in the Soviet Union because of their special privileges there. 

They realize, however, that the general standard of living in most coun- 
tries abroad is superior to that obtaining in the Soviet Union, and they 
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are concomitantly aware that there is always a good chance that they will 
lose their privileged positions either through a mis-step or through the 
actions of others which are not based on any faults of their own. Those 
abroad who are rational beings can hardly fail to oonclude that the dif- 
ference between the standard of living in the USSR and most foreign coun- 
tries outside the Soviet orbit, except for the very highest officials of 

the Soviet Government and the Comunist Party, is enormous./ 

l 

C. Attachment for an acquaintance met abroad ("Love") . This 
has apparently been a strong motivating factor for defection of a substan- 
tial number of the Soviets who have defected to date; whether by coinci- 
dence or for other reasons, it would seem that most of those defectors 
falling into this category have been of the fairly low-level type, inclu- 
ding specifically comparatively young enlisted men and non-commissioned 
officers of the Soviet military forces. 

D» Dissatisfaction with one's .lob, demoralisation. There 
have been instances where apparently one of the strong factors influenc- 
ing an individual's defection from the Soviet regime was dissatisfaction 
with his job for one of two reasons: l) dislike of the job and very little 

prospect for improvement, and 2) refusal to carry out the onerous activi- 
ties sometimes required; the latter applies to some of the duties some- 
times required of members of ihe Soviet Intelligence Services abroad. 

E. There is no known instance of a defection of a Soviet j 
for purposes of receiving a monetary reward. 

F. There have been a very small number of defections in 
which religion or religious freedom was a prominent motivating factor. 
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It is probable that for defectors the difficulties of self- 
analysis coupled with inability properly to vocalise their feelings have 
led to erroneous or incomplete conalufions as to the factors significantly 
contributing to their decisions to defect. It is also probable that sev- 
eral, if not all, of the factors innuserated above actually have influ- 
enced most Soviet defections. If adequate data were available, it 
should be useful to attempt a determination of those factors most pro- 
nouncedly affecting defectors of varying background types. This would 
facilitate predicting with greater accuracy than is now possible both the 
most suitable approach and proposal to defect and the probable reaction 
in any given instance. 

The factors as listed above are believed to apply particularly 
to those Soviets classed as intellectuals, but in many cases may apply as 
well to those of other types. The conclusion that we should have a good 
personality or character analysis of any Soviet being considered for a 
defection inducement is inescapable. Defection obviously is a very deli- 
cate matter involving all sorts of sensibilities and emotions on the 
part of the one defecting. Anyone attempting a defection inducement does 
himself a disservice by over-simplifying what is a most complicated mat- 
ter. There is no satisfactory alternative to good information and an 
aptness for empathy if accurate predictions and correct planning of a 
defection inducement are to result. 

Factors Serving as Deterents to Defection 

1. Reluctance to separate from one's family . The factor of 
family is one of the two most powerful deterents to defection. As is well 
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known, It has been for sons time a policy of tho Soviet regime to hold as 
hostages members of the family of those of its personnel who are sent 
abroad. This means that if the Soviet citizen abroad is to defect, he 
does so with the full knowledge that he will never see his family again. 

It has been the policy of the Soviets, even in those cases where they per- 
mitted family members to accompany an employee sent abroad, to refuse per- 
mission for children over the age of eight years to go abroad. This has 
been done for two reasons, ostensibly: 1) To permit the child to be 

raised as a Soviet ditizen, attending Soviet schools and receiving the 
normal political indoctrination given to all children who are raised under 
the Soviet system, and 2) To avoid having them corrupted by what they ob- 
serve and experience in the enesQr capitalist world. There are indications 
that the Soviets have decided to change this policy and to penait, on a 
more extensive scale, not only the spouses and younger children of a Sov- 
iet employee sent abroad to accompany him, but to permit all of his imme- 
diate family, including spouse and school-age children, to accompany him. 
Whether this new policy will be fully implemented is not known at this 
time . 

2. Concern for welfare of family . The Soviet regime's policy of 
holding hostages in the USSR has tended to deter defections, not only be- 
cause of the reluctance of an individual to voluntarily separate 
for life from his family, but because of his concern for the welfare of 
the family. The first question is. Will they be able to care for them- 
selves without any support from him? and the second consideration is. 

Will the regime take reprisals against them? According to USSR law, the 
authorities are authorized to take reprisals against the immediate relatives 
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of any traitor, end within the category of traitors are Included those who 
defect from the Soviet Union. The punishment may take the form of incar- 
ceration In prison, assignment to farced labor, or exile to a remote area 
where the family members may be required to live for five to ten years, 
and sometimes for the remainder of their lives. For the family members 
life under such circumstances is extremely difficult, especially when 
they have been used to the types of special privileges which normally are 
granted to families of those calibre of persons who are permitted to go 
abroad in a professional capacity for the Soviet Government. 

3* Ignorance of the type of treatment that will be received . 
Because of the lack of information, in fact almost complete absence of 
information, held by most potential defectors on the subject of the type 
cf treatment they will receive, this large question-mark has a powerful 
deterring effect. In the absence of information to the contrary, the 
Soviets can only assume that on defection to, for example, the Americans, 
they will receive, or there is a good chance that they will receive, the 
same type of treatment that would be meted out by their own government 
to such a defector. Closely tied in with this is the strong fear of 
punishment by the Americans if they should defect to them in the event 
that they have been engaged in intelligence activities directed against 
the Americans. 

4. Ignorance of how to establish contact with the proper Ameri- 
ca! authorities. The factor of family was listed as one of the two 
prime deterrents to defection. Ignorance of whom to contact and how to 
establish contact in order to defect to the proper American authorities 
is the second most powerful deterent to defection by the Soviets. This 
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factor may sew a little ridiculous on first consideration. It should 
seem the easiest thing In the world for a Soviet to go to the nearest 
American military attache, American military headquarters, MP, or the 
nearest American embassy or consulate. It would in fact be easy to do 
so; and yet professional Soviet intelligence officers are known to have 
been deterred in taking action to defect because they could not find the 
service with which they wanted to deal. The situation will vary from 
area to area in the world, but there is reason to believe, on the basis 
of experience to date, that at least the intelligence personnel of the 

I 

Soviets who are abroad would prefer to defect to KUBAEK. The reasons 
for this are rather interesting and quite significant in connection with 
the entire question of inducement of Soviet defections. Soviet intelli- 
gence personnel would much prefer' to defect to a professional intelli- 
gence officer. In some areas of the world 6-2 would fall into this ca- 
tegory; in other parts its reputation, so far as the local Soviet intel- 
ligence officers are concerned, is not good enough. They are reluctant 
to go to a diplomatic installation for fear that their case will be mis- 
handled b 7 someone unfamiliar with the many problems associated with 
this sort of action. They do not want to become political footballs. 
Many, for very valid reasons as far as they are concerned, would prefer 
to disappear without a trace, rather than become the object of world- 
wide publicity. One of the reasons for this, of course, is the effect 
on their families. Until a solution is found which will make it simple 
for any potential defector to know to whom to go and how to go about de- 
fection, this will remain a major problem and an important deterent to 
Soviet defection. 
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5. Lack of access to Americans or facts about the United States . 
Although a Soviet nay have considered defecting to the Americans, he 
would like to investigate and resolve any doubts which remain, or as 
many of them as possible, before taking the final step; yet many Soviets 
abroad cannot read English nor understand it, and therefore have a 11m- 
ited or warped understanding of what the United States is like and what 
Americans are like. Until recently at least, the Soviets stationed 
abroad were forbidden contact with Americans except when acting on orders 
from their supervisors. Here, again, there are recent indications that 
this policy has been changed, which will result in the ability of Soviets 
stationed abroad to have increased contact not only with Americans, but 
with other foreigners. 

6. Fear of capitalism . The intensive indoctrination and propa- 
gandizing which has been carried on for over three decades in the Soviet 
Union on the subject of capitalism has not been without powerful effect. 
Those Soviets who have access to information on the United States and 
other free countries see instances of apparent confirmation in the non- 
Soviet press of those charges leveled by the communists against capital- 
ism and capitalists. Soviets are subjected to propaganda involving 
gross exaggerations of various aspects of capitalism, which, however, 
have a basis in fact and which, therefore, are even more convincing. 

This basic txled-and-proved propaganda technique has successfully worked 
to the disadvantage of those seeking to induce Soviet defections. To 
many Soviets capitalism is a vicious system of survival of the fittest; 
and they are fearful lest they not be able to compete in a capitalistic 
world with the fittest. Capitalism to them is repugnant from a 
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humanitarian standpoint. Th«y argue that "at least in the USSR we are 
taken eare of; we hare jobs, medical care, schooling, and a place — how- 
ever bumble — in which to live." In the capitalistic world they are 
afraid to be on their own, since this is for most of them a unique expert 
ience not without considerable danger. Their fear of capitalism is a 
direct result of ignorance, but regardless of the falaciousness of their 
conclusions , fear of capitalism is a significant deterent to defection. 

One incontrovertable fact stands out in connection with defection induce- 
ment : the beliefs and opinions of a potential defector are what we must 

reckon with — regardless of their accuracy, rationality, or basis in 
fact. Whatever can be done to bring such beliefs closer to the truth 
will contribute to successful defection inducement. 

7. Inability to adjust to life in the free world . Almost every 
Soviet defector, particularly those of above average intellectual level, 
is greatly concerned about his ability to survive outside the Soviet sys- | 
tern. One of the most important considerations is the usual lack of 
knowledge of the Ehglish language or other appropriate language. Poten- 
tial defectors wonder how they will be able to get along amongst people 
who have spoken Saglish from birth and with whom they must compete for 
woxk, love, acknowledgment, and other important fundamentals of existence. 
An MVD border guard may ask the question, "What can I do for a living? 

M5y only specialty is being a border guard." He can see the possibility 
of reasonable security and comfort only if he can feel assured that he 
will receive considerable guidance and help from someone who understands 
his many basic problems. A Soviet stationed abroad may choose (and in 
actual fact has chosen) to return to the Soviet Union and a certain prison 
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sentence rather than defect and thereby jump into an enigma. Related to 
this question is the fact that, although an individual may not hare suf- 
ficient rank to qualify for special privileges under the Soviet system, 
he cannot help but reflect on the efforts which have over a period of 
years gone into his elevation to the point where he makes, say, 1500 rubles 
a month. And he is reluctant to disregard this in favor of taking a chance 
in the non-Soviet world. 

8. Attachment for Russian culture . Although a very few striking 
exceptions are on record, most Russian Soviets, as might be expected, 
feel a strong attachment for and identification with Russian culture as 
contrasted with the Soviet system. This they are reluctant to divorce 
themselves from, and some Soviets would like assurance that they will be 
able to find abroad compatriots who continue to live in accordance with 
at least some of the Russian cultural patterns. Soviet defectors seem 
sharply divided on this question; some strongly believing that they must 
not associate with other Russians for fear that this would lead to iden- 
tification of them and retaliation against them by Soviet intelligence. 
Those most concerned about their personal safety are former members of 
Soviet intelligence services or government or party officials. The greater 
the rank, the greater the danger. 

9. Fear of failure to escape safely from the Soviets . Every Sov- 
iet citizen stationed abroad is well aware of the certain and severe 
punishment which will be meted out to him if he should fail in his at- 
tempted escape from Soviet control. Except in sheer desperation, he will 
not attempt escape under any circumstances other than such that he feels 
failure is virtually impossible. 
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10. Fear of assassination by the Soviets . Many, if not all Sov- 
iets abroad, are fearful of assassination or kidnapping by the Soviets 

if they can be located after their defection. This fear is encouraged 
by the Soviet authorities and is inspired by the systematic and repeti- 
tious indoctrination on the omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence 
of the Soviet Intelligence Service. It is also for this reason that many 
Soviets, particularly those in the intelligence services and those of the 
highest calibre, prefer to disappear without a trace rather than receive 
world-wide publicity as a result of their defection 

11. Special privileges for those in positions of authority . 
Closely related to the factor of ignorance of the type of treatment that 
would be received after defection is the deterent presented by the com- 
paratively good life and special privileges available to those within 
the Soviet system who are in positions of authority or responsibility. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the more important the 
individual or potential defector is, the greater the privileges he has 
as a part of the Soviet system. Some of the other factors which have 
been described will have to be of over-riding importance in order to off- 
set the deterring effect of this particular factor, particularly with 
prominent Soviets. 

There are no instances of a Soviet citizen who was neutral 
on the subject of defection and who was convinced by an American that he 
should defect. How, then, do defections come about? 

1. On impulse, because of abnormal fear, desire for adventure, 
or because of irrationality; 

2. After a long period of analysis and consideration the decision 
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is made to defect if and when the opportunity presents itself; 

3. After a tentative decision has been made to defect, by seek- 
ing a means and an opportunity to defect or by being approached and 
shown how defection and escape from the Soviet system is possible. 

Approach to the Problem of Inducing Defection ; 

1. Experience to date, at least, has shewn clearly that it is a 
waste of time to attempt to sell someone who is ’’cold" on the subject to 
defect. This is difficult to accept because trying to sell someone who 
is "cold" on the subject is the easy way out, and one at least goes 
through the motions of doing his job. This approach will probably cause 
only complications and unpleasantness for all concerned. 

2. The positive approach is to demonstrate to someone who has 
made up his own mind to defect how he can do it. There are several key 
points to keep in mind: 

A. Be clear and brief. The offer should be perfectly clear 
and concrete, never vague or general. The worst type of proposal is an 
ambiguous one. The person should be told what he can expect, what he 
should not expect, and, if necessary, it should be stated in response to 
questions that it is impossible to answer certain questions at the pres- 
ent time. He should, however, have a clear idea ae to what he is getting 
into, and what the factors involved are. This should not be construed as 
implying that it is necessary to state a specific sum of money, for in- 
stance, which will be given to the individual as a reward or as a re- 
settlement expense. In this connection, for example, it is sufficient 
to say simply that his financial needs will be taken care of, that he will 
be resettled; and he must be told in what type of an area he will be 
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resettled. In short, he mast know what specifically or at least what 
type of things he can expect and how he will be treated, as suiting good 
will on his own part and honesty and sincerity. 

B. He should always be told where and when to appear for a 
rendezvous, and emergency and alternate rendezvous should be given to him. 

C. He should always be given a means to make contaet with 
the person making the proposal to him, even though his present decision 
to defect is in the negative. This is extremely important, since after 
more careful and lengthy consideration he may change his mind and decide 
to defect. Also, with the passage of time there may be other factors de- 
velop which till influence him to change his original decision. 

3. Anyone attempting to induce a defection must be prepared to 
receive, to safely house, and to transport a defector. Where commercial 
travel will be. necessary, the person making the proposal or his associ- 
ates should be capable of providing, although circumstances may make its 
use nnnecessaiy, at least a id nl mum of disguise for the defector, which 
would include providing him with eye-glasses if he doesn't wear them, or 
with different types of eye-glasses if he does; arranging for a differ- 
ent hair style and color, possibly including either straightening or wav- 
ing his hair as appropriate; providing a moustache or arranging for the 
removal of a moustache; providing different clothes, especially different 
style of clothes; and, if he normally wears a hat, having him not wear a 
hat, or vice-versa, etc. False documentation also will be required if 
conmarcial travel is used. 

4* Since the cold approach to an individual concerning whom it 
is not known whether he is considering defection or not is non-productive. 
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there gust be a means of obtaining information which will enable intelli- 
gent selection of those persons to approach in order to show them how 
they can successfully defect and escape from the Soviet system. 

5. Who shou]d make the proposal to the potential defector? 

A. The proposal should be made by someone who can satisfy 
the potential defector, if not actually prove to him, that he is a bona- 
fide representative of the United States Intelligence Service. In order 
to do this, the easiest solution is to use a clean-cut-looking American. 
Depending upon the situation he must be able to speak either Bussian or a 
language well-known to the person being approached; preferably he should 
be able to speak Bussian, but there is no harm whatsoever if he speaks it 
with an American accent as long as he can make himself clearly understood 
and can understand any statements or questions voiced by the prospective 
defector. A very strong caveat is warranted in connection with the selec- ^ ^ | 
tion of the person to make the proposal. Do not use a typical Bussian t • 

emigre type of person. Although Bussian emigres abroad are used for low- 
level work by Soviet intelligence, they are generally not considered by 
the Soviets as trustworthy or reliable. They normally are held in low | 
repute by all Soviet officials abroad. There may, of course, be exeep- ' 
tions to this caveat, depending upon personal relationships between the 
emigre and the prospective defector. The undesirability of using Bussian 
emigre types to make the proposal to the prospective defector applies 
equally to Americans of Bussian descent who could be taken for the usual 
Bussian emigre. It should be kept in mind in this connection that there 
is always a very great fear on the part of a prospective defector that a 
proposal is a provocation initiated by his own service. 
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B. An alternative to the clean-cut American type to make the pro- 
posal to the prospective defector is a native of the country in which the 
Soviet is located. Thii person should be in such a position and doing 
such a type of work that when he approaches a representative of the Soviet 
Mission on one pretext or another which seems bona fide and after more 
than one meeting indicates a certain amount of admiration for the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet contacted will, in the normal course of events, feel ob- 
ligated to submit a contact report to the Center. The Center will then, 
if the native looks promising, instruct its man to continue contacting him 
until such time as he can determine whether it would be feasible to at- 
tempt to recruit him. Without going into an elaboration of the techniques 
involved, the purpose can be stated simply as being to justify periodic 
contacts between the native of the area and the Soviet under consideration 
as a possible defector. Over a period of several weeks, or preferably 
several months, the Soviet should have concluded that the native is defi- 
nitely not a provocation by his own service at such time as the native 
makes a proposal to him. 

Perhaps the most important point to be made is that defections 
will not be induced by argument. They will be induced by showing those 
who have made up their own minds to defect how to go about defecting. 
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